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EDITORIAL. 


SprrAL REVIVAL. 
TIT. 
THE PEOPLE REACHED. 


The revival in the ‘‘ Acts”’ powerfully affected all classes, mov- 
ing successively from one to another according to the law of the least 
resistance. First to be blessed was the disciple band, then succeeded 
the sojourners, the common people, the Sanhedrim, the persecutors 
and last of all the Gentiles. Each step in this upward progression, 
‘as to the people, is characterized by a distinct and vital feature which, 
to a large extent, occasioned the blessings wrought. These ‘features were 
persistent and cumulative, the earlier being carried over into the: later 
groups wrought upon. The feature characterizing the Disciple Stage 
of blessing was obedience; obedience to Christ’s command, ‘ Tarry in 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high.” | Obedience is 
carried forward into the second stage of blessing which came to the 
“«Sojourners’’ in the Holy City, but here wtnessing is the distinctive ' 
feature. The disciples now become witnesses of Jesus and the re- 
surrection with such effect that three thousand are convicted and con- 
verted in a single day. 

Power is the distinctive feature of the third spiral stage which 
claimed for blessing the common people. To obedience and. witnessing 
which are brought forward is added ower which first. manifests itself, 
in the healing of the lame man at the temple gate’ called beautiful which 
. attracts thither speedily a multitude from the masses to whom Peter preach- 
es, ina witnessing way, but in ‘‘ demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power,’ Jesus and the resurrection saying, ‘‘ why look ye so earnestly 
on us as.though by our own power or holiness we had made this man to 
walk.” Jesus, the Prince of life, Whom ye delivered up, rejected and 
slew but Whom the God of our fathers glorified by raising Him from the 
dead, ‘* His name through faith in His name hath given him this perfect 
. soundness in the presence of you all—repent therefore and be converted 
that your sins may be blotted out,” etc. As this powerful preaching 
continued the listening multitude increased until the Sanhedrim class in 
terror lest they lose their “place and nation”—‘‘ came upon’ them ” 
arresting and imprisoning the Apostles till the next day, ‘ Howbeit many 
of them that heard the word believed and the parabet of the men ‘came’ 
to be about five thousand.” . 1 hut 
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Boldness is the characteristic of the fourth spiral turn of this earliest . 
Christian revival. When the next morning the Sanhedrim and its kindred 
convened in crescent fashion and the Apostles, brought from prison, 
were placed, as it were, in this open mouth and commanded to say why it 
should not engulf and crush them, to the features of obedience, witness-’ 
ing and power was added doldness for Peter ‘ full of the Holy Ghost said 
unto them, Ye rulers of the people and elders of Israel......... be it known 


unto you all and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus . 


‘Christ of Nazareth Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the 
dead, even by Him doth this man stand here before you whole. This is 
the stone which was set at naught by you builders which is become the 
head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any other......... Now 
when they saw the doldness of Peter and John and perceived that they 
were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled and took knowledge 
that they had been with Jesus.’’ After secret counselling together they 
forbade with threats further witnessing on their part, whereat Peter 
with the very abandon of boldness responded, ‘‘ Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God judge ye, for 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” Was 


there fruitage from this group? Yes, for a little later we read “A great © 


company of the priests were obedient unto the faith.” 

. Ferfect Love is distinctive of the fifth spiral stage of this progressively 
upward revival, this time directed toward Persecutors of the disciples the 
chief of whom was Saul of Tarsus. The disciple used of God to worst 
this incarnate terror was Stephen, a deacon appointed “to serve tables ”’ 
equitably. In the Synagogue of Cilicia he was set upon in argument by 
Saul and his gang who, ‘ unable to resist the spirit and wisdom by which 
he spake,’’ mobbed and hustled him before the Council. To the High 
Priest’s question ‘‘ Are these things so?” Stephen, obedient to the 


mandate ‘‘when ye shall be brought before judges for my sake be not ~ 


anxious,” calmly, in extended discourse, with scripture for point of con- 
tact, witnessed to Jesus and the resurrection with the power, boldness 
and perfect love of the Holy Spirit of God, which cut to the heart 
obstinate hearers so that they gnashed on Stephen with their teeth. 
For his encouragement the heavens opened and the witness cried, 
“ Behold I see the heavens opened and Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God,” whereat the erstwhile hearers with one accord yelled, stopped 
their ears and running upon dragged Stephen out of the city and stoned 


him, while kneeling and with latest breath praying for his murderers “ Lord | 


lay not this sin to their charge.” This prayer, doubtless, as a barbed 
arrow of conviction entered the soul of the ring leader of this murderous 
outrage, the young man who guarded the raiment of them that slew 
Stephen, being none other than Saul of Tarsus, later known as the 
Apostle Paul, the most wonderful disciple of Jesus Christ that, down to 
date, has ever lived ! 

The final turn of this revival spiral opened the Door of Hope to the 
Gentiles, people other than Jews, and its distinctive word or feature is 
vision. A frightful ecclesiastical gulf yawned twixt Jew and Gentile, a 
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gulf unbridgable save by the joint energies of Jesus Christ and His 
Church working in unison. Vision wrought powerfully in the final con- 
version of Saul of Tarsus, the prospective Apostle to the Gentiles, in 
his vision of the glorified Jesus on the road to Damascus. Then there ° 
was the vision of the angel to Cornelius who bade him send to Peter at 
Joppa, and the corresponding vision given to Peter on the house top, of 
the let-down sheet, etc. All these were obedient to “their heavenly 
vision ’’ and the Church at Jerusalem, who called Peter to account for 
fellowshipping with a Gentile, was obedient to the account that Peter 
gave of his vision and the seal set by God—on his obedience to it, by 
pouring out on Cornelius and his friends the gift of the Holy Ghost; so 
that the Church at Jerusalem confessed its belatedness in the words, 
“Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life!” z.e. : 
they are equals, before God, with us! Thus the open field for Christian 
tillage is seen to be the world! 


THE PROMISE IS TO. YOU AND TO YOUR CHILDREN. 


In Mrs. Deming’s brief article ‘‘ Why I want my children to be 
foreign missionaries’’ she writes with a directness and emphasis which 
suggests that she testifies of what she has seen, known and experienced. 
This is indeed the fact because she is one of eight brothers and sisters all 
of whom are laboring on the foreign mission field or are preparing to 
come hither, while the widowed mother at the age of sixty is still at her 
post in central China. 

This one hundred percent of devotion is by no means unique. Ap- 
penzeller is one of the pioneer names of Korea. Of the four children in 
this family two sisters are already serving in Korea as foreign missionaries 
while the brother Henry expects to arrive in June. The remaining 
sister has been appointed as a missionary to Japan. The son and only 
child of the late Dr. Underwood is following in the steps of his father. 

In the upper division of the School for Foreign Children in Seoul, 
nine of the eighteen pupils have decided to become foreign missionaries. 
All this is as it should be for ‘‘ the promise is to you and to your 
children.” 


THe CHOSEN CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


The Chosen. Christian College received its Charter under the 
Educational Regulations of the Government General of Chosen on April 
7th, 1917. 

This establishes it as a Special School of the College Grade working 
in harmony with the Government, system and entitled to all the privileges 
of a Government School. 

Its official title will be the Yon Heui (Yun Hee) Special School or 
in Japanese the En Ki (Kee) Semmon Gakko, but in English corres- 
pondence it will be referred to as the Chosen Christian College. 

The Charter of this Institution has been drawn up with special care 
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both on the part of the Government and that of the Mission bodies as both — 
felt it would be taken as an interpretation of the real meaning of the new 
regulations which caused so much perturbation in Mission circles. 

The result. of the effort has made manifest the fact that the attitude 
of the Government towards Christianity and towards education under 
Christian influences is not inimical and this: must be very reassuring to all 
who are interested in the spread of Christianity in Korea. 

The Charter will be speedily published in English and Japanese so 
that all may know its provisions but in the. meantime special attention is 


drawn to the following articles,— 

Art. I.—This Hojin shall be styled the Christian Union Zaidan Hojin 
of the Chosen Christian College. 

Art. Il.—The object of this Hojin shall be to establish and maintain 
this college in accordance with Christian principles. 

Art. III.—The Managers, Officers, Members of the Faculties and all 
the Instructors must be believers in and followers of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Christian Bible. ' 

The site for the Institution has been selected and partly purchased at 
a point about three miles from the center of Seoul just off the road leading 
to the Foreign Cemetery. It is expected that before this issue of the Field 
appears the purchase will have been completed. It consists of about 300 
acres of well wooded hills and valieys which in the opinion of all who have 
inspected it constitute a most beautiful and adaptable site. 

The greater part of it has been purchased from the Government and 
the Oriental Development Co, both of which bodies have shown a most 
commendable spirit of helpfulness in making it possible for us to secure 
it. Plans fora “lay-out’’ are already well advanced and the first draft 
of a plan for-the first building is now being made. As soon as this has 
been completed and accepted the sum of $25,000 will become available 


for its erection. 
The Board of Managers hopes to be in a position to begin building 


in the Fall of this year. 
Work in the first three years of the course is going on in the rooms 


- of the Seoul Y.M.C.A. about seventy students being in attendance. 


PRESIDENT OF CHOSEN CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


The passing away of Rev. Dr. Underwood, the founder and first 
President of the Chosen Christian College, was felt to bea great blow to | 
the work of that institution and much thought was given to his successor. 

Dr. O. R. Avison was elected to succeed him but the fact that he had 
already a full billet of work which he could not lay down caused a good 3 
deal of anxiety both to his immediate friends and to the friends of the 
College, but since his oe many things have happened to relieve the 


situation. > | 


A pharmacist has come from America who will take the respon- 
sibility of much work in the Severance Institution off his shoulders, Mr. 


\ 
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\ 
J. F. Genso has with great kindness taken over the responsibility for the 


bookkeeping department of the same plant ; and now comes word from 
Mr. John T. Underwood, brother of the founder and donor of the first 
contribution of $52,000.00, that the President is to have a stenographic 
secretary to assist him and an automobile to save his time in going between 
the two colleges which are 214 miles apart. 

Truly God meets needs as they arise if we go orwlabal in full faith ! 


THE MOTHER. 


A plodder in God’s living soil, 

My buds and blooms are passing fair ; 
Could any treasures, rich or rare, 

So well reward my ceaseless toil ? 


O, sculptor! while a nation sings 
Thy imaged saint,—I mold a Man ! 
The crown prepare, the palace plan, 
It is my work to send the Kings ! 


Brothers, your fame age-long may be, 
But this my seed, tho’ sown with fears, 
Shall blossom in th’eternal years,— 
God’s son, for God’s eternity. ! 


WHY ? 


Why is it that in so many instances Christianity seems to have 
spoiled these people? Did you ever have the question confront you,— 


sometimes as a petulant query from a newly-disillusioned young  mis- 


sionary,—sometimes as a half-humorous attempt of your own mind to 
throw some light on a very dark problem,—sometimes, also, as a sug- 
gestive whisper of the Devil himself; full of the poisonous torment of 
discouragement and doubts? Not that the great Christless world does 
not stand in crying need of improvement, we realize that well enough, but 


in so many instances such Christianity as the man or the woman has 
gotten hold. of seems to make him so much harder to get along with 


in either business or friendly relations. 

As household ‘servants, I have found few mistresses a did not 
have to admit—even tho’ unwillingly—the idan ey of heathen over 
Christian. 

The service rendered by a good heathen beryant is, generally 


' speaking, a worshipful and self-abnegating quality of consideration far™ 


beyond that required by one Christian brother of another, At first our 
democratic spirit is willing to honestly blush at accepting such service, 
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but very soon our lazy flesh is weak enough to demand it. Beginning 
with an allowance of time given for attending church, the Christian ser- 
vants expect just about twice as much time off duty as the heathen ones 
do ; and while, both classes are petty thieves, hereditary and habitual, in 
one case a wholesome fear of being caught acts as a slight restraint, while 
in the other a feeling of being welcome to what they need of their bro- 
ther’s freely spread provisions positively encourages pilfering. 

Of course a wish to borrow from foreigners arises with the Sintast 
excuse, of acquaintanship or connection, but what friend except a Chris- 
tian would have sat blubbering on my neighbor’s porch till that long-tried 
but short-sighted missionary came out at eleven-thirty p.m. and loaned 
the 40.00 yen requested ? 

In all medical work the Christians, as a class, are the ones to give _ 
trouble. ‘No, I will not wait for my turn to see the doctor. Tell him 
I am a Christian from Mr. So-and-so’s field and must see him at once.” 
“No, I brought no money for the medicine. I ama Christian.” ‘Please, 
doctor, I cannot stand it in with these charity patients, I wish to be 

/moved into the second class ward. Jam a ‘helper.’”? Authentic in- 

stances these? Rather, habitual experiences of one doctor after another. 

I know that every illustration that has been used is trivial, certainly» 
beneath serious consideration, yet beneath them are at least two very real 

faults of character when we are considering real Christians, and it is only 

the genuine article that is under discussion here. These two faults are 

an unwarrantable dependence and an equally unwarrantable pride. The 

first comes from a distorted conception of the doctrine of Christian - 
brotherhood and a rather convenient ignoring of the other clear teachings 

of the Bible on individual responsibility and independence. The second, 

the pride, which is positively snobbish, arises from the same lack of 
spiritual insight which gave rise among the first disciples to that dispute 

as to ‘‘ which should be the greatest,’’ and which now as then proclaims 

its possessor as greatly in need of Christ’s teaching on humility and the 

kind of sonship which was willing to be made last of all and servant of 
all. And both of them,—the troublesome dependence and the offensive 

pride,—are recognized by the Devil as splendidly equipping their pos- 

sessors; for this use as stumbling-blocks. 

To return to our first question, is it not easy to see ‘“‘ why ”’ these 
raw Christians in their gradual remaking from the old man to the new 


are,—like everything in a transitional state—very much harder to deal | 


with than others who might be described as fixed quantities? ‘* Hard to 
get along with”? ‘ Troublesome to manage”?  ‘ Worrying the life 
out of you’’? All of the phrases are perfectly applicable to any new-. 
born creatures thrown upon our care, to any growing boy who has left 
the, simple meadow-lands of etn Ree and not yet attained the attitude 
of the full grown man. 

-- Even to-day, after a half century of emancipation, the southern 
negro is an inferior article. to the southern slave. He is still in the 
process of transition. Though the new ‘life, the right life has = aeeied 
it has a long, long way to grow. 


te ' 
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And the lesson for each of us is so plain it hardly needs pointing 

out,—the infinite field around us for humble-minded patience, for long- 

suffering helpfulness, ‘‘ The servant of the Lord must...... be gentle unto all 

men; apt to teach, patient.’’ And for the humble-mindedness we need ° 

only to honestly face our own innumerable shortcomings. Every time a 

Korean Christian fails us, let us just remember how many times we have 
failed God. 


S. B.- DANIEL. © 


WHY | WANT MY CHILDREN TO BE 
_ MISSIONARIES. 


EpDITH M. DEMING. 


For the same reason that I am a missionary myself. I ‘believe a 
life of service for others is the greatest one on earth, the most satisfying, 
and the missionary has greater opportunities for’service than those in 
homelands. I want my children to be happy, and the happiest’ most 
enthusiastic men and women I know are true missionaries. I want my 
children to live where their lives will count for most in the uplift of the 
world. In a room blazing with light, the absence of one light does not 
count, but the absence of one light from a dark room makes ‘all the 
difference between darkness:and light. There are many lights glowing 
in the homelands, on the mission-field they are few and far between. ° 

I want my children to be missionaries because second and third 
generation missionaries have an advantage over new comers that cannot 
be over estimated. As a-second generation missionary, I know of ‘what 
I speak. Conditions which horrify and appal sensitive newcomers, are 
natural to them. But above all there is a bond of love and understanding 
between the second generation missionary and the people of the land of 
his birth which is a valuable asset, making personal approach easy and 
natural. Then a second generation missionary generally speaks the lan- 
guage like a native, getting the idiom and folk talk as only the native born 
can. This in itself makes him doubly valuable as a missionary. oa 

But above all things, I want my children to live in daily dependance 
on God alone, and in hourly companionship with Jesus Christ. In the 
homelands there are so many human aids to be depended upon, that 
sometimes the Heavenly Father’s care is somewhat lost sight of. People 
walk more by sight than by faith. On the mission field, especially in the 
lonely stations, the missionary learns to know and depend upon God 
alone. And his experiences are most precious. He has wonderful | 
answers to prayer. He has his needs, personal, and for the work, sup-- 
plied in a miraculous way at the crucial moment, and as his faith strength- 
ens he puts God more and more to the test, gaining greater victories of 
faith. The greatest thing on earth is to know God by personal fellow- 
ship with him, and to make Him real to men. The greatest joy on earth 
is to be a fellow-worker with Jesus Christ for a needy world. This’ is 
what I want for my children. i eh ea Oe ier eet 
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THE LAND OF MORNING CALM. | 
Sheltered by the ™ Lofty Peak” Mountain. : 


My Dear FRIEND: 


In your recent letter you seemed so really desirous of seeing some of © 
my Korean friends that I have decided to take you for a peek at our 
woman's night class, and later introduce you to some of our people. rs 

Here we are now, be careful as you enter the door. Let me light — 
your way in with the lantern, for you are passing through what, was built 
for a Korean kitchen being connected with the rooms we are now using 
for our girl’s school. A step down into the depths of it and across and up 
and out thro the opposite door and we find ourselves in the inner court- 
yard. Slip off your rubbers here where you see the straw shoes around 
the stone step at. the edge of the verandah. Would you think it, those 
black velvet shoes or rather slippers belong to the young man teacher ! 

Speaking of shoes, the other day while riding across Seoul on the 
street car I took leisurely notice of the foot and head wear of my fellow 
passengers, There were ‘“chipsagi,’’ woven straw shoes, ‘ meteiri” 
woven from grass fibre, leather slippers, velvet slippers, foreign leather 
shoes low and high, padded Chinese shoes, and Japanese clogs. The 
hats presented a.no less bewildering variety : the old horse-hair Korean 
hat, small-crowned, breezy with the open mesh held in place on the 
very top of the head, more or less securely by the strings tied under 


the chin while the cosy “ nambowie”’ protected against the cold weather, 


the ears, fore head and back of neck: the Japanese school-boy caps, 
other vari-colored caps suggesting base-ball, the derby, the regulation 
foreign felt hat, fur caps, plush caps of several shades and patterns, one 
Korean woman with the old time woman’s winter head-dress and another 
one without any head-covering at all—just an outward indication of the 
anighty transitional changes taking place in Korea. | c 
.... Let us go into the room—stoop a little as you pass thro the door for 
it is not of the 1’ x 3/ ft. variety. Nota large attendance to be sure but 
God may have a great work planned out for one or more of this little 
band and I want to help Him get them ready for. their work and His. 
The pastor is teaching Bible to the: more advanced, also Chinese, while 
later the nurse will come down from the hospital to give easy lessons in 
nursing and caring for children. The other teacher will help the begin- 
ners and we will join my special little circle waiting for us. Just sit down 
in that little white box, yes in its earlier stages it was a kerosene box, 
unless you prefer sitting on the floor with the women. : 
Matlie is writing the Chinese numerals. You should see the change 
which two or three evenings have wrought. “ Truth,” the little mischief 
maker securely tied on Mother’s back peeks over the shoulder while her 
mother slowly follows the pencil journey down the line of the hymn in 
the hymn book, little “ Truth” seemingly forgotten while poor Sarah 
looks so sad as she slowly spells out the syllables. Her arms were left 


{ 
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empty just a few days ago and they tell me there are five other little! 
mounds out there on the hill-side, but the house is so quiet:and still now, 
Anna, over fifty years young never loses her enthusiasm for study nor her 
ambition to read, tho she does sometimes forget her glasses. The bell has 
rung for the closing of the class but the women are in earnest and they 
want to complete the hymn they are reading—‘ three we have read 
to-night.” 

But we must hasten for one. of our country pastors is waiting our 
return up in the study. \ He is on his way back to his circuit. He took © 
the 175 mile journey up to Seoul for a month’s study, post graduate work 
in the Theological Seminary. Yes, his face just shines and his enthusiasm 
bubbles up like a spring. 175 mile walk to Seoul and 175 mile back and all 
the month through the thermometer has been making frequent excursions 
to zero and below. In our absence he has been reading the New Testa- 
ment*in Japanese. ‘“It:sometimes puts the truth in a new way. compared 
with our Korean Testament. I like to read it for that reason. .This year 


' I have decided to read three chapters daily and five on Sunday. , When 


attending school some years ago I was obliged to drop out on account of 
over study. That year I read nothing but the Bible reading the Bible 
morning afternoon and night. Discouraged—why I tell people when they 
say they are discouraged that they surely can’t know Jesus. ; No real. 


' Christian can ever be discouraged. But there is the secret. © Jesus was.a 


carpenter wasn’t He—making lots of things and among other things 
I think he liked best to make coffins for our old self-lives. Thesold seli 
has to die and be buried before we can follow in His steps. To “ve is 
Christ. 1 want a bicycle so I can spend as little time as possible.on the 
road, and the most of the time among the Christians in the churches,’’ 
** How about the work?” “ Why at the Christmas night service three 
people decided for Christ.’ And my friend, as we knelt in prayer didn’t 
he seem wonderfully intimate with Jesus?: No wonder the door of an 
adjoining room was opened that another might hear him talk to God. 
Is it strange that his work is growing ? 

I would like you to meet our church janitor. He is senisines igs 
way through school, a part of the time cooking his own rice... After. 
graduating this Spring in the lower grades he longs to continue tho he 
doesn’t just.see how he is to manage it. They tell me there. is a notice 
posted on the wall of his little 8x 8 room reading something like this.— 
“No smoking allowed. No idle gossip. Whoever comes in this room 
must study.’”’ What would that notice mean to the collegei life in 
America if it were found posted in boys’ rooms there ? 

Then you would be interested, perhaps, in the English night school 
Very few of the young men were Christians but there have been two who 


gave their names as inquirers and the other night they asked that they 


might take up one book of the Bible to study regularly at the opening 
prayer period, and they all came provided with Testaments. A pacing 
room and athletics are among the plans for the future. Ae 
- To-day I received a card froma young woman 50 miles distant saying 
she was looking forward to: the Spring class, and others were coming too, 


if 
\ 
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bringing their rice with them. They will do their own cooking for those | 
two weeks. The Bible conferences in Korea do not provide free entertain- 
ment. 

| It is growing late and we must say “ Good-night.” 


Your Friend, 
‘« Trans-Pacific.” 


> 


HOW. CAN THE KOREAN AND JAPANESE 
CHURCHES HELP EACH OTHER? 


As conditions become more settled and as we become accustomed 
to the situation that prevails in Korea, we find it easy to believe that it 
‘was the Providence of God that brought together the Japanese and the 
Koreans on this peninsula. And as the years pass, we are able to see the 
more clearly how these people are to influence one another, and the ~ 
contributions that each will make to the other. If this plan was God’s 
plan, as we believe, it will surely work out for the best welfare of both people | 
and for their‘advancement and up-lift. As foreigners, it is for us to pre- 

_ serve an attitude of love and sympathy for both peoples and to help both 
2s) much as in us lies. ; 

The latest statistics give the population as follows: Koreans 
15,957,630, Japanese 303,650; and foreigners 17,100. The percentage of 
Japanese population is rapidly increasing and those who are in a position 
to know say that they will number 1,000,000 within ten years. More 
than that, it is the fixed policy of the government to amalgamate the two 
peoples and to make the Korean a real part of the Empire. No one who 
knows and admires the Korean doubts but that he will make a real and 
valuable contribution to this combination. On the other hand, because 
of the positions of authority which they occupy, because of their increas- 
ing numbers, and because of this policy of assimilation, the Japanese are 
going to influence more and more the Korean people. From our standpoint 
as missionaries we hope that this influence may be as helpful as possible, 
and to make it most helpful we believe that we must lead the largest 
possible number of the Japanese in Chosen to become Christians. We 
must Christianize the Japanese in Korea then, not only for their own 
sakes, but because of this great influence, for the sake of the Koreans as 
well. In working for one people we work for both. 

During the past twelve years a small beginning has been made i in 
Christian work among the Japanese and there are now 26 native ministers — 
stationed in the chief cities of the peninsula. The churches have a total 
membership of 2,671, a gain of 540 for the past calendar year.. The 
contributions for the past twelve months total 43,348 yex. Almost all of 
this work was. begun by the native churches of Japan and is aided by 
them. The various Foreign Missionary Societies have as yet done 
almost nothing and do not seem to sense the critical importance of this 
work for the Japanese in Chosen. The character of these churches and 
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Christians is just such as we find in America. The four denominations 
represented are the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational and Anglican 
and they have all brought their chief characteristics with them. They 
are just as good and strong and dependable and just as weak and as bad 
and careless, just as self-sacrificing, just as orthodox or as unorthodox as 
are we foreigners. Speaking generally, the strongest characteristics of 
the Japanese Church would seem to be the personality and consecration 
of its leaders and the practical ability of its members. 

Of the Korean Church, the readers of this magazine know far more 
than the writer. Its fame has gone abroad throughout the earth. It was 
especially fortunate in the character of its founders, noble men on fire 
with zeal and enthusiasm, and the impress of the personalities of such 
men as Drs. Appenzeller and Underwood will never be wholly erased. | » 
It is doubtful whether any church in the history of the world has been 
more thoroughly nourished on the Bible. If the Word of Life has the 
power we believe it to have, surely some strong men and women are 
being produced here in Korea. 

But the question is, how can these churches help one another ? The 
Japanese churches are so weak and small that they can do little for the 
Korean churches and the Korean people. Little direct work is being 
undertaken, and because of the language handicap little fellowship | is 
possible even among the pastors. 

The movement carried on by the Japanese Congregational Church 
is not within the scope of this article as it is rather a movement for the 
conversion of unconverted Koreans, while these paragraphs are supposed 
to deal with the churches already existing. It is probably a fact that 
there is closer relation and deeper sympathy between the Japanese and 
Korean churches of that denomination than of any other, unless it be the 
Anglican. But how can the Presbyterian and Methodist Korean and 
Japanese churches that make up the great bulk of Christianity in this 
peninsula help each other ? 

In every center where we have been able to place a strong Japanese 
pastor he has proven to be a friend and helper of the Korean pastor and, 
of the missionaries. In many cases he has been their sympathetic inter- 
preter to the officials and has stood sponsor for their integrity and their 
purposes, When the new law governing propagandism and propagan- 
dists was promulgated, it wds the Japanese church that took the lead 
and showed the Korean church how to obey and still preserve its liberty. 
In many other cases the Japanese Church has led the way in unwind- 
ing the so-called ‘red tape’’ and the result is that to-day we enjoy the 
utmost freedom in our mission work and have the protection and sanction 
of the government in it. Individual Japanese Christians especially those 
in high official positions, who live noble and outstanding Christian lives, 
have surely been of much help and encouragement to Koreans. The 
_ example set by such men has surely enabled many a Korean brother to 
be true to his colors, and to show him that he can bea real Christian 
anywhere. The Japanese Churches have tried to show their interest in 
the Korean Church by occasionally inviting the pastors and representative 
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officials to special services. A meeting of this character was held in the 

Japanese Presbyterian Church in Seoul, last September, when Senator 

Ebara and others came from Japan to help in special evangelistic meet- 

ings. At the time of the dedication of the Japanese Methodist Church, 

too, representatives from all the Korean Methodist Churches were invited. 
While the Japanese Church is not able to render much assistance 


to the Korean Church, we believe that the Korean Church and mission- | 


aries are able to do great service for the Japanese Church and people. In 
a general way the Korean Church asa whole has not made the impression 
on the Japanese who have come to Korea, that we hoped for. The 
reasons for this are not wholly clear. The Korean Church puts much 
stress on the rather legalistic phases of Christianity, such as Sabbath 
keeping. This does not appeal to Japanese. It is said that the sermons 


and prayers of the Korean Christians are deeply spiritual, but even the — 


writer, who often attends Korean Churches, has no way of understanding 
these things, and so does not appreciate them. How much less the 
Japanese, who never even hear the sound of their voices, let alone getting 


the meaning of what is said. We have no means of discerning these 


spiritual things. Of course there are the other Christian characteristics 
such as honesty, industry, kindness, charity and cleanliness, which the 
Korean Christian possesses to a much greater degree than his non- 
Christian neighbour, and these are bound to be’seen and appreciated in 
the end, and will influence non-Christian Japanese. At least one Korean 
preacher has._ learned Japanese well enough to preach in that tongue and 
he is often heard with good results in the Japanese churches, Would 
that there might be many more such men ! 

The Korean missionaries have always taken a deep and-sympathetic 
interest in the work for Japanese. Mr. H. Kihara, the first Japanese 
pastor in Seoul, was appointed here thirteen years ago by Bishop Moore 
in answer to a direct’ appeal for such a man from the Methodist mission- 
aries of this city. Not only.did they appeal, but they helped for several 
years to pay his salary. This interest has kept up to a certain extent till 
the present time. During the past year when the Japanese Methodists 
were erecting their new building, the Korean Methodists most. kindly 
gave them the use of the large church on ‘Nandaimon Street free of 


_ charge and several missionaries made subscriptions to the building fund. 


Surely this attitude is right. Perhaps one reason that God allows Korea 


to have so many missionaries is that they may help care for the Japanese ~ 


who are flocking here. Proportionately Korea is much better manned 
than Japan proper and it is not at all possible for the missionaries in 


‘Japan to care properly for the Japanese in Korea. Mr. Curtis has 


already been recalled to Japan and it is possible that the writer may be 


sent back at any time. We believe that the missionaries of Korea must’ 


assume a large share of the responsibility for the Japanese whom God is 
sending to them in such numbers. Men and women must. be set eee 


and trained for this work. . 
Where it is not possible to take so decided a step yet, a day a nee 


or an evening a week or certain hours a week, ought to be set aside for 
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this service. It is possible to do a great deal in the English language. 
There is hardly a town where a Bible class, an English class and a 
cooking class could not be:organized. Ina few places these have been 


" tried and some good results have been attained. A great many of the 


strongest men in the Japanese Churches were won through English 


classes. A little friendliness goes a long way especially in these lonely 


Korean towns and cities, and in most of the mission stations a great 
opportunity for work of this type is going to waste. 

In Seoul, the Y.M.C.A. and the Methodist Church both conduct 
English Night Schools. We have the greatest difficulty to get anyone to 
teach even an hour a week. Without the faithful assistance of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ludlow, either the Methodist Night School or the Foreigners’, 
Language Class would have gone by the board this year. We do not 
know about Mr. Niwa, but no one ever came to the writer and asked 
for an opportunity to do anything for Japanese. Had we more foreign 
help, both these schools could be made much more effective. 

For some years the Tract Society has carried a splendid stock of 
the latest and best Japanese tracts and literature, but they have found 
very small sale for them. Those who do not have time to conduct classes 
would surely have time to distribute literature if they only felt some 


- responsibility for the Japanese. 


Most of all we must develop as far as possible an atmosphere of 
love and sympathy. I do not find it difficult to love the Koreans, 
now that I have come to know them somewhat, nor will you find it 
hard to love the Japanese. Let us love both peoples, and sympathize 
with them, and toi! for them and pray for them and thus fulfil the spirit 
and mission of our Lord and Master. 

F. H. Smiru. 


“ SOMEWHERE IN KOREA.” 


Vv. 


Somewhere in some of my letters I have spoken of the non-realization 
of our preconceived ideas of missionary hardships, and as an instance I 
cited the rainy season, or rather the lack thereof. Now Iam older and 
wiser,and I have learned that all our hopes and aspirations cannot be 
complete the first year we are on the field, but that most things may come. 
to those who wait. No later in fact than my second year I struck it good 
and rich—not gold, but what is of much more value, the Rainy Season, 
with capitals and all due titles of respect. 

As an itinerator I naturally spend some of my time in the country, 
but as a new man J also naturally spend quite a bit of time at home trying 
to keep my teacher awake. Having an opportunity to use a good horse 
and feeling the wanderlust to some extent, one bright June day in my 
second year I mounted and rode away into the “forest” (though, as a 
matter of fact we have ‘‘no such animal” in our part of the land) to 


_~ make a tour of some churches that would probably fall to my inhertiance 
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later. Elsewhere, and ina more sober mood, I have given some of the 
incidents of my trip, so I do not wish to repeat, and will skip over the 
first’ days—clear, warm, and flyey. The fourth day out I moved head- - 
quarters to an old church which had suffered somewhat from the fact — 
that all the believers had moved away. except one poor family and, a 
widow. The widow was really the church, and a wonderful example of 
faith to all of us. Her story always inspires me to greater things, and I 
have often thought of her if I felt discouraged or asked myself the where- 
fore for my coming to the field. She gave the best of answers. But 
that is another story, and I must hasten on. 

On this trip the widow was absent, and therefore I was received into 
the house of the poor family, their best room being turned over to me 
most cordially, with deep regrets that it was no better. I was tired, 
grateful for shelter and a place for my cot, and I was fast. asleep before I 
had even rightly thanked my host. I don’t know what time I awoke, nor 
just how many things combined to awaken me, but I was dreaming that I 
was lying in the middle of a mountain stream, and that a tiger was roam-~ 
ing in a nearby field and roaring intermittently, when I jumped up with a 
start to find a drip, drip, drip, which was fast becoming a pour, pour, pour, 
of water and mud down on the head of my bed, and a noise in the kitchen 
as of confused and stifled bellowing, whining, crying, and squealing’ I 
tried to strike a.match, but they were damp, and with great. difficulty 
did I obtain a flash, though it was enough to show me something wag- 
ging backwards and forwards jutting through from the kitchen side of the 
wall a foot or so in my room, and whether assassin’s knife or gun, seemed 
to be threatening my life. I felt it best to vacate under the circumstances, 
as there was scarcely room for two .in my dwelling, particularly if one 
were a murderer, so I took to my side door which I had left open for air. 
Just as I did so there was a mad rush from the outside, and I had just 
enough sense to observe that the pig which I had noticed just before dark 
tied to the rafters with straw rope-around his waist (the best and most 
sanitary method, by the way, of keeping such live stock) was rushing 
headlong into the room, and got out of his way. The rain had evidently 
soaked his bonds and set him free, but that did not explain his death-like 
squeal as if someone had cut his throat. I.yelled for my host and a 
light, as I had none, and after the pig had rushed around considerably 
and knocked over everything available including my cot amid an ever 
increasing din, the good man of the house came to the réscue with a 
paper lantern, the same being knocked out of his hand before we could 
discover the murderous assailant. With some difficulty, increased by the 
fact that the rain was coming in torrents outside and the house was 
occupied, we got the lantern lit again, and examining continuously the 
modus operandi of the tumult, found my good horse, and the host’s cow 
and dog involved in a hopeless tumble, and the pig in the corner of the 
room. We untangled them gradually and gingerly, being constantly in 
danger of our life, but helped to some extent by the fact that the cow’s 
horn was caught in the wall (it was it that had gleamed sabte-like 
in my flash, light), finally coming out with no serious bruises. The 
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explanation was simple enough: when I first came in it was more or less 

calm and clear, but clouds had come over and when the rain began, the 
farmer had tied, up his beasts in the stable—which was of course the 
kitchen, too—and, as I judged, noble Prince who had been offended by 
an obnoxious leak, had moved, and the quarters being cramped this 
naturally meant that he invaded the rights of the cow and the dog and 
the pig, and therefore becoming a dog in the manger to them a yadang 
had ensued, , 

Such was my first instance of striking it. J didn’t get much sleep 
the rest of the night, though I congratulated myself on having a fair story 
if worked up properly, but I did not count on having struck it so rich as 
the future revealed. The next day it rained, and the next, so being 
unable to work, and the time of Annual Meeting drawing nigh making 
it necessary to hurry home to prepare for the same, I took leave of my 
adventurous forest life for the city of light. 

It is hardly worth the time or the effort to try to make you sée the 
awful condition of the paths (called ‘‘ roads ’’) over which I had to travel, 
nor could I hope to.make you believe me ; suffice it to say that the royal 
lazy blood of my: steed made it desirable that I get rid of him quietly, 
lest he take the magnificent opportunity of the exceeding slipperiness of 
the little strand between the rice fields and lie down once for good and all 
with me underneath, so I left him at an inn ‘to be called for,” and with 
an oiled paper native unbrella for protection from the weather, aoe my 
solitary way as straight as possible for home. 

That the Korean rice field is slimy, deep and sticky, and sty and 
then some, I can testify with my whole heart from more than ample 
experience I had that day. First one side, then:the other, then both to- 
gether, slip, bump! splash !! I had started out with white duck trou- 
sers, but they were no longer entirely white, and fast becoming more xoz 
so. More than once I thought I would be obliged to stop in an inn, but 
I thought of my food ‘and dry clothes left far behind, and then of home 
before me, and I kept ahead. 


THE WISDOM WHICH COMETH DOWN 
FROM ABOVE. 


A young man of yangban family heard the Giompet and accepted 
Christ. He did it with his entire heart. He had been a wild, profligate 
fellow, gambling, drinking, immoral, a grief to his parents and family. 
But when he announced that he had become a Christian, then consterna- 
tion did reign indeed. No such disgrace had ever come upon the family 
in all the long generations of its existance. Remonstances, upbrainings, 
-appeals, and finally stern paternal commands, were of no avail. He had 
been bad enough before, but this was intolerable. The rotten branch was 
lopped off from the parent stem. The young man was driven from home 
and told: to shiftfor himself. He was no longer the old, gentleman's son. 
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He went down the road a mile or so ‘and secured a small house anid 
moved his family. ‘Then gathering the few simple tools necessary, and 


because he had never learned any trade, he started to braiding straw 


shoes for a living. Hestuck to it morning and night, sold the shoes at 
the market, and finally through thorough workmanship came to Kee a 
very |fine article. 

One market day he had completed a man-load of very rill made 


shoes, and in the morning started his servant off to market with them. As . 


the servant left the young man said to him, ‘On your way put your 
load down in front of the old gentleman’s house and go in and salute 
him. He will probably ask you where you got the load of shoes. Tell 
him that I .braided them; That since I became’a Christian I have ceased 
gambling, drinking, and profligacy, and have settled down to be honest, 
hard-working, and to make a living for my family. Tell him that this i is 
the teaching of Christianity.” 

The servant shouldered his load and set out. When he entered the 


father’s house he ostentatiously set down the load ina place where it. 


could be seen, went into the guest room and saluted:the old gentleman 
as he sat among a number of his old friends and companions. _ After the 
salutations the father made some casual enquiries about the young man, 
and then asked where he:had gotten the load of shoes and where he was 
going with them. The servant spoke as he had been’ bidden by his mas- 
ter, and said that he was going to market to sell them. The old father 
was rather inclined to scorn the information and pass it by without com- 
‘ment, but his old cronies took it up. ‘ What was that? The thing was 
not possible. That wild spendthrift and profligate turned honest and gone 
to work! Nonsense. ' Let’s see what sort of shoes Ze can make. What, 
these? Why these are zwe// made. He braided all these? What! Only 
one lot of what he has done! And how did you say it happened ? 
through becoming a Christian? Is that the way it works? Well, well, 


I wish my boy could get a dose ofthe same.’’ The old gentleman sat, 


by, and volunteered no remarks and the servaut shouldered his load and 
went on, 
The young man marked a number of suitable and remarkable pas- 


sages in his New Testament and laid it by. A few days after the previous | 


occasion he saw his father come sauntering down the road. The young 


man turned down the leaves at the marked pee and laid the book 


causually near the warm place at the head of the room, and continued 
his work, The old gentleman sauntered in and the young man rose, 
made his salutations, and returned to his work, while the father sat and 
smoked his long pipe. Ina few moments the open book caught his eye, 
and a marked passage. - He was ascholar and it was a book new to him. 
Pretending to be looking out of the door and smoking he glanced at it 
out of the. corner of his eye. He read the passage several times, The 


leaves turned over. . His eye caught another passage, between puffs. He. 


forgot to smoke, He turned more leaves. “It seemed to open of itself to 
- those marked bie The yourlg'man sat, said nothing, braided shoes 
and prayed. -‘*Eh! What?! You rascal. What book is this?’’ “It 
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is a sacred writing, honored father. It is different from: other books. 
It is the words of God to men telling them his will for them.” Silence 
again. Finally the old gentlemen roused, struck his. pipe sharply upon 
the doorsill, slipped the book into the large sleeve of his coat, and with 
only a grunt in answer to hisson’s farewell, sauntered back up the road. 
But that day the Lord passed by and touched him, and in the days after, 


salvation came to him and to his household. 
Jas E. Ahad i 


THE ISLAND OF QUELPART. 


_ To the south of Chosen is the Island of Quelpart, the largest off the 
_ coast of Chosen, although comparatively speaking it is small, being only 
fifty miles long:and thirty miles across. Although not more\than a half- 
day’s journey by steamboat from the mainland still the stormy sea between 
and the small sailboats of ancient days made the sea like a great gulf and 
prevented frequent passage. The consequence of this has been that the 
‘customs and even-the common language of the people are different from 
the mainland. 

They tell us in ancient days when there were several small iGnadoels 7 
on the mainland that in Quelpart a queen ruled, and one can wel! believe it 
for it is still an island of Amazons. To us who have dwelt long in Korea 
where the women are kept in ignorance and shut up within the gates of 
their yards till year by year advancing age and multiplying wrinkles give 
them freedom when freedom has lost its charms, a trip to Quelpart is a- 
delightful surprise. Such a trip it was my privilege to take last January 
and assist in a Bible Class of ten days, There on market day what a 
picture! Two-thirds of those in sight at least were women, not the old 
wrinkled and ignorant women that occasionally even on the mainland at-. 

. tend the markets, but the. great majority of them strong, robust and fair 
with signs of hope and marks of intelligence covering their faces. Instead 
of turning their backs when they passed me as women of the mainland do, _ 
they looked me as full in the face as western women would do. On 
market day, they sold the produce of their farms, horse hair, fuel and ~ 
other wares, or did the purchasing for the family. 

They tell us strange stories. too, how the women rule the homes, 
sometimes the man stays home and minds the children and cooks the rice 
while his wife earns a livelihood, more often the mother makes her living 
with her baby on her back, while the older children roam at will,| These 
women can carry large loads on their backs, sometime of water and some- 
times wood, at other times sundries. However it is on the seashore that 
the women are noted for their surprising feats. One cold day while I was 
there with the wind blowing a gale and snow flying past us horizontally I 
ventured to the seashore and there to my surprise, clad in garments 
which would be cool in summer, were some womenrunning up and down 
the beach picking the seaweed up as the waves cast it upon the beach, 

dashing at times in the water and snatching it away ere another oncoming 

~ wave engulfed them. 
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In oyster season, thé women are noted for their diving. Each 
woman has two implements they tell me, one a shining white shell and the 
other a knife which is tied to her wrist: Each oyster requires two dives, 
first to detatch the oystsr afd a second time to carry it to the surface. Usu- 
ally the diving is done in ten or twenty feet of water, but sometimes the 
women go even deeper. The diving costume is very simple being noth- 
ing more than a small garment around the waist. Again at the time of 
sardine fishing, all hands are in the water, this time the men also helping. 

Freedom for women in heathen lands leads to great immorality, and 
this is true here ; but the immorality is greatly increased by the exposure 
of the body while fishing and more so by the habit of sleeping on the sea- 
shore in the open at night during the summer. Not only are the mar- 


riage ties very loosé but open immorality abounds. They tell me that the 


Japanese in, making a register of the people of a certain village found 
only two couples still living together as they were originally married. 
That is a fearful record. 


It was to this island that the infant Korean Church decided to send : 


one of the few in the first graduating class in the seminary at Pyeng 
Yang. There were many calls from home churches but following the 


example of the church of Antioch the infant church. set aside one of its » 


number for foreign missionary work. Ri Ki Poong Moksa (Pastor 
Ri) went to Chejoo.in 1907. God was pleased. to bless his work and a 
church grew around him in the principal city of the island where he made 
his home. He was very fornunate in having an able assistant in his wife, 
who is a marked exception to the general ignorance and backwardness of 
Korean women. The church grew from year to year and gradually 
other churches sprang up at distant villages throughout the-country, till 
the field had to be divided and another pastor sent to the sourthern part 
of the island, . 

However in 1915 Ri Moksa had to leave Chejoo because of throat 
troubles being in danger of losing his voice. Since that time he has been 
in Kwangju receiving medical treatment, and at the same time doing 
pastoral work in the local church there. The choice of his successer was 
very unfortunate and since his going to the island till his withdrawal last 
January the church has, been in much confusion in the northern side of 
the island. This confusion has been increased'by the decrease of the con- 
tributions toward the work.. The expenses of this work were originally 
entirely borne by the general assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
Korea and lately by the Chulla Province presbytery, Our presbytery 
is now making greater efforts for taking care of the work adequately. — 


May we not have your prayers for this small part of the Kingdom 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


J. V. N, TALMAGE. | 
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VISITING IN HOMES. 


In casting a backward glance over the nearly 20 years of my stay in 
Korea to see if I could find anything that might be of interest or profit 
to readers I was impressed by the contrast in the conditions that existed 
in the early years of the work and what they are now. Then we were 
almost an unknown quantity, were objects of great curiosity, fear and 
distrust, and our motives were not understood. Now the missionary 


is seldom a curiosity and asa rule we have the confidence of the people 


and our motives are more or less understood by all. This makes 


visiting in their homes much easier than in the early days when, despite 
the inherent hospitality of the Koreans, we were not welcomed into many 
homes and our appearance on that street was signalized by a noisy follow- 
ing of children and some grown-ups making more or less, usually more, 
uncomplimentary remarks, and our entrance into a home by the crowd- 
ing in of all the neighbors to have a ‘‘look-see” of the foreigner. 


There also comes to mind the time when the house we were in was. 


surrounded by a crowd of half-grown boys who threw stones on the 
house to show their contempt, and another house where the hostess was 
so embarrassed by the number of articles in the room that had been 
extracted from our homes that she got a neighbor to impersonate hostess 
for her and declared that it was not her house although we knew it was 
and sent down later and recovered a number of the stolen things. 

The subject of visiting naturally divides itself into two parts : 


1. ‘Visiting among the Christians. 
2, Visiting among the heathen. 


Owing to the pressure of other work—classes, itinerating etc., visiting 
among the Christians in the local church is apt to be neglected, but I 
think it is important to make an effort to visit. the sick, those who have 
met with some sorrow or misfortune and also those to whom gladness 
has come in the form of a new baby or daughter-in-law or some other 
blessing. Then too, there are the luke-warm Christians and Sunday School 
pupils who are often absent from the church services and who need to be 
looked up and helped by the personal touch and exhortation of the 
missionary. Of course me try to make the native Christians feel the 
responsibility for visiting and helping each other in these ways, but the 
interest shown by the missionary will be of much help. — In visiting the 
sick, some little gift of fruit or foreign food helps to cement the bond 
between the missionary and the native Christian, and sometimes when 
they are not able to eat such things, some foreign flowers or pictures help 
to cheer and interest them. 

Often when unable to go for a visit the sending of such little things 
with a message will let them know that they are remembered and 
appreciated. 


For visiting among the heathen, it isa good plan to have the city » 


divided into districts and a portion allotted to each one who can visit. 
This has been done in Chunju, and it is my object to visit every house in 
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my district once every year, but this object has not been attained except 
for one year and it is likely that a good many houses were missed then 
as it is very difficult to find every house, Visiting in heathen homes has 
two objects, the main one being to make friends with the people and present 


to them the claims of the Gospel, and the other to train the native Christian. 
women in this work. It is of course, much easier to take a more or less. 


trained Bible woman with you when visiting, but if this is done it is apt 


to make the local women feel less responsibility for the heathen and also. 


deprives them of the practical training which they so much need, so the 
most of my visiting has been done with some of the local Christian 


» women and-I think it is best to have a woman who lives in the section, 
visited if this can be done. Of course this is a good deal of trouble and. 


inconvenience and it is sometimes hard to get hold of a woman who can 
go at the time you can. As an instance of how much the women need 
training in this work a recent experience when visiting with one of our 
women who had been a Christian for ten or twelve years, but with whom 


a foreigner had never visited, will show. It the first few homes visited: 


her form of introduction was that the lady had come to preach to them, 
This, of course, put then at once in an antagonistic attitude and they 
showed very plainly that they did not want to be peached to, that they 
did not care to have us there, and any amount of pleasant conversation on 
various topics could not overcome this attitude, so our visit to those 
homes was of little profit. When I got the good sister into a quiet 
corner and gave her a few points regarding things not to be done and 
said in visiting strangers, our reception at the other homes was so much 
more friendly, I think the lesson will be remembered. 

. A. good deal of tact is necessary in visiting among strangers who 
are heathen. When it is seen that they are busy anda visit would be 
an interruption, it is usually better to speak a few pleasant words, give 


an invitation to come to see us at church and tell them that we will come. 


to see them when they are not so busy than to force a visit upon them. 
We always take with us some Gospels, catechisms, tracts and leaflets and 
often times sell some, though I am not fully persuaded i in my own mind that 


it is best to lend that much color to the supposition that we are book-agents, : 
It is always a good point of contact to find that our hostess has been to. 


our house for, a sight-see or to the dispensary for medicine, and if she 
has had a good “‘look-see’’ or been helped by the medicine she feels it a 
little more incumbent upon her to give us a good reception and the 
subject of the Gospel may be introduced sooner than in those cases 
where there‘is no such point of contact and where it may take some time 
and manceuvreing to get a good hearing. 


I have often noticed that a period of visiting increases the attendance 


at church and it is important to meet and greet any who may have come 
as a result of these visits, and if those whe show an interest could. be 
visited again later, it would help to keep a hold on them, but I -have the 


mp 


greatest difficulty in finding the homes of these ppceka ones sek in eect 


in touch with them. 
viol - M, J. Tate, an 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Birth : March 29th, a son, William Dayton, to Rev. and Mrs. S. L. Roberts of 
Syen Chun, at the home of Rev. and Mrs, Holdcroft, jail Yang. 


_ We have eee news from Dr. R. S. Hall of Se Yang, to the effect that 
’ she is steadily though slowly improving in health, being much stronger physically, 
though still weary mentally. 


- 


We are sorry to report that Dr. W. C. Rufus and family are planning to leav© 
Seoul “for good” next month. The only reason seems to be that the educational 
niche which Dr. Rufus is peculiarly qualified to fill is so high up as to be,/at present, 
‘beyond our reach. May all best things attend them as certainly as that they will 
leave a blessing behind them. 


The Missionary community of Seoul wasswept, during March and April, with an 
epidemic of measles so that one time there was talk of intermitting the school for 
‘foreign children. The tide is now far on the ebb, having left, so far as we know, no 
vil effects behind it. 


We are informed that the “Concert and Minstrel Show” held in Seoul late 
last winter netted 1,000 yen for the benefit of the war sufferers in Europe. , 


We have received the balance sheet of the Kwangju Girl’s School Industrial 
Department which, for the year ending the 31st of last March, shows a balance 
--profit of 779.90 yen which certainly is a very creditable showing. 


When Rev. A. G. Welbon returned to Andong after a year’s furlo in America 
his Korean friends gave him a royal welcome. The church bell was rung.a half 
hour before the auto was due and again when it was seen coming across’the river so 
the people met him en masse. 


We are glad to report that Dr. R. K. Smith, who has been ill for several 
months, is beginning to get about again and we trust his health will soon be fully 
established. 

The dedicatory services of the Arthur T. Pierson Memorial Bible School, in 
Seoul, were held in the completed, beautiful and commodious edifice, located just 
inside West Gate, on May 20. Details of the services will be given later. 


Mr. Elliot D. Gook, Pharm. D., with his wife and small daughter arrived on the 
evening of April] 22nd to take charge of the Pharmaceutical Department of Sever- 
.ance Medical College. He is a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
‘and aman of experience in his line of work who will without doubt develop his 
‘department to a high state of efficiency. He will teach Pharmacy and Materia 
‘Medica to the medical students and also will develop a school of Pharmacy’as a 
‘branch of the medical work and in addition will oversee the purchase of drugs, 
‘their manufacture into pharmaceutical preparations and their distribution to other 
missionary institutions that wish to take advantage of this department’s work. 
One of the chief things to occupy his attention will be the supervision of purchase 
and the testing of drugs so as to ensure a good quality and purity. 


Dr. Hahn will be at Pyeng Yang June 22nd and at Wonsan in July. 
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MUSIC EDITION OF THE KOREAN HYMNAL, 


NOW ON SALE. 


No change in Text. Index of Tunes. More than half of the Tunes reduced 


to a lower key. Tunes and Words on same page. 


“KOREAN HYMNAL” Music Edition @t#7} half leattiet Thi Ae 


do. do. do. cloth Doard BO ee Be I ec! 
+ taOs do. do.zshalf=cloth board y*v-acqeempecaaees 

do. do. do. cloth limp... ... 

do. do. Words Edition 287 pp. No. . type, “cloth Se 

do. do. do. 278 pp. No. 4 type, cloth limp. 

do. do. No. 6 type words edition combined with New 
Testament in Mixed Script. Shae 7; A 4) 
oF hali-leathers1O16) pp.i,\-2- en base eae ee 

do. Sado: leather limp Bite Sb cap E RR ees 

do. do. ' Jeather circuit ... 

do. do. with New Testament in ‘Eunmun, half leather 

dost. do. leadher: Timp) ts.. eae oaa leu ese a ee 

do. do. leather circuit 

do. do. No. 5 type words edition combined with. ‘New 

do. do. Testament in Eunmun a ALS 7tALy- “ad SF 

half leather af 
do. do. Full leather circuit . eae. co SRA se mae 


do. do. Best leather yapp 


“DAILY LIGHT ON THE DAILY PATH.” oe arranged i in 
Korean by Mrs. E. F. Whiting, Ist edition. paper ... ... Sn 
“DAILY LIGHT ON THE DAILY PATH.” cloth limp ... 


“THIRTY YEARS AT THE SUPERINTENDENT’S DESK.” 3.8) 
sit sit 7 O] AYA] AJA py Rev. J. R. Pepper; trans. Ma Mrs. W. A. 
Noble, Ist edition, 92 pp. 


“SUCCESS IN ALL THINGS.” ¥EA 3] by Pastor Kil Sun Ju. = 
pp. Contains I1 illustrations, Ist edition. This book has been special- 
ly prepared to warn people against temptation... 2.0 0. 0 0. 1 oe. 


STATIONERY & SUPPLIES 
FOR MIMEOGRAPH AND TYPEWRITER. 


Underwood type ribbons. Purple, black and bi-color... ... 1... ... each 
Carbon paper for duplicating. Purple and black ... ... ... ... per sheet 
Note-paper for typewriter. Foreign bond, quarto... ... ...  ...100 sheets 
Extra thin paper for manifolding, quarto... ... --- | «100 sheets 
Japanese paper for use with mimeograph, or for copies of correspondence. 
Large quarto vest tet #215") s 5,000" Sheets 
Foreign paper for use with mimeograph, ete. “Quarto... ... ...100 sheets 
Mimeograph wax stencil, paper for handwriting. “No. 3 ... ...100 sheets 
do. do. do. best quality... -100 sheets 
do. do. do. No. 4. ..: ...100 sheets 
do. do. do. best quality. -100 sheets 
do. do. for typewriter, Per quire GSS 
Maite cerabhs: complete, with supplies. No, 3 size ... skis a 
do. do. INO. AASIZOC UES ols, Atal ee 


Mimeograph Ink, Rollers, Stylus, etc. at various prices. 


KOREAN RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


= 


DRODwd 


07 


18 


GERALD BONWICK, General Secretary. | CHONG-NO, SEOUL. 


: 


‘ 
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CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 
SEOUL. 


¢ 
M. W. LEE, Business Manager. 


We carry a full stock of the following :— 

Ru-ber-oid, Kaloroid, and other products of the Standard Paint Co 

Wilkinson, Heywood & Clark's Varnishes, Stains, Paints, and 
SYNOLEO the new washable distemper. 

Sargent & Co.'s hardware, locks, butts, sliding hangers and build- 
ing sundries. 

Elmer Moody Co.'s high-grade mill-work. Oregon pine five-cross 
panel doors. 


Estimates furnished and correspondence solicited in English. 


Insure your Houses and Goods against loss by fire!!! 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANGE (o., Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR CHOSEN. 
L. RONDON & Co., Seoul. 


Travel and Tours in the Far East by Rail or Steamers, and to | 
the principal Capitals of Europe in TWELVE DAYS by the 


GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN 


Information and tickets supplied by 
L. RONDON & Co., Seoul, Ayents. 


Are you going to any point in Aendcioa across the Pacific? We 
shall be pleased to give you any information and provide you with the 
necessary tickets. 

Agents for the 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA. 
L. RONDON & Co. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
CARRY A FULL STOCK OF 


Korean, Mixed Script, Chinese, Japanese and English sébeedies 
and raised characters for the Blind. Scriptures in other ey 
supplied on order. 

We are ready to fyrnish Scriptures to Missionaries for sale or can 
furnish money for the support of colporteurs and Bible women. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST OR BETTER 
Call at the BIBLE HOUSE. 
Make this your headquarters while in Seoul. 


Y.M.C.A. BUILDING, Telegraphic Address: 
Chong No. - “BIBLES” SEOUL. 


a KONDO & Co., = 
. COAL MERCHANTS, 


SEOUL. 
prcctH Agents for South Manchurian Railway Co. 
‘(Coal Sales Dept.) 
Forwarding Agents for Goods by Land and Sea, 
Mining Supplies a Speciality: 


Special Terms to Missionaries. 


Telephone No. 835. 1-chome, Gishudori, SEOUL. 
(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL Co.) 


Cc. H. TOM, 
LADIES & GENTLEMENS <=» 
TAILOR & GENERAL OUTFITTER. 


Just removed to larger A great variety of Cloth 
NEW PREMISES in Stock to be 
next to Ghosen Hotel. ) sold by the yard. 


2 Chome,; Masegawa Cho, 
Telephone No, 971. SEOUL. 
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‘Dr. DAVID. E. HAHN, 


DENTAL SURGEON 
SEOUL, KOREA. 


Office Hours: 
9—12 


Please write or wire in advance for appointments. 


WEIDI-vYA co. 


SEOUL BRANCH: 
HONMACHI 2 CHOME, SEOUL. 
(CHIN KOKAT.) 


GROCERS & GENERAL MERCHANTS. 


TELEPHONE Transfer Account (Furikae Chokin) | 
Nos. 212 and 1722. Keijo No. 44, 


Orders from the interior will be attended to promptly, special 
attention being paid to packing and safe gERY: 


THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LTD 


(FORMERLY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF Beg 
‘ ESTABLISHED 1873. 


CAPITAL, iSubseribed |.5, tie vo0 sgn, (48, .. Ken, 22,700,000 

cp POAT ee ovine? ign oo os RE OD FOU 
RESERVE FUND ... Be RP as » 10,550,000 
LE OSD ia epee te ate nt sen. eke 4 9g HO, TOU; O00 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO. 


SEOUL BRANCH: AONMACHI 2-CHOME. 
; Tel. Nos. 11, 611 & 2317. 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA) i 


Capital Paid up «. .- .- -- +» Yen 10,000,000 : 


f 


GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Eso., 


: DIRECTORS: | : 
| T. MISHIMA, Esg., Y. KIMURA, Eso., | 
= 
‘ S. OHTA, :Eso. 2 | 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL. 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 16{3. 


BRANCHES: 
KOREAN BRANCHES 


Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Miasan, Shinwiju, Hoilyong, aa 


MANCHURIAN BRANCHES ; 
Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Chang-chun, Szu-ping-chieh, 
_ Kai-yuan, Harbin, Yingkou, and Ryuseison. 


HOME BRANCHES = 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 


es 


kage | 
\ - | 


Every description of general banking and corenange business ber i 


transacted. mag ™ . | 
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J. H. MORRIS 


Sole Agent for Chosen 
Chongdong, Seoul, 
CHOSEN. 

Telephone No. 2069. 


eo 


FEL 


== THE WILLYS-OVERLAND Co.== 


TOLEDO, ONIO, U.S.A. 


The Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 


INDIAN MOTOCYCLES. 


fi H. MORRIS. Sole Agent for Chosen. 


Big Twins, Light Twins and Feather Weight Machines. Sidecars and 
Delivery Vans. Tire Repairs, Vulcanizing, etc. Storage Batteries Recharged, 
Columbia Dry Batteries in Stock. Automobile and Motocycle Repairs of all kinds. 


(2383 | B | men 
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&. “BIBLE SOCIETY. 
athe Bible Sone war P fstribution, 
now exceeding five million Testaments, Gos- 
pels and Psalters, still continues, but without 
any curtailment of its normal work in non-— 
Christian lands. | 

The Society publishes the. Gospel on an 
average i one new language every six weeks. 

Throughout the mission fickl there has 
been no failure in supplying the Scriptures, 
and the distribution. through co portage and 
kindred agencies has not slackened. 

~The war has only increased the Bible 
Society's opportunities and obligations. 

ltsKOREA AGENCY provides Scrip- 
tures in all the languages spoken in the 
Empire and in spite of war conditions con- 


tinues to maintain its full force of 200 Bible- 

men and women. _ f | 
Gifts for the Society's work may be sent 

to the ae in Seoul, or to the Secretaries. 


ILG Queen Victoria Street, 
‘LONDON. 
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